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THE BORROWED BABY 

CHAPTER I 

FOUR of us, 'thout counting the Duchess and 
Peter and Jerry," was the way the youngest 
of the four reckoned the family, and though 
certainly far from definite, perhaps it was as 
understandable to a stranger as Fadee, Little Muz, 
Girlie, Cookie, and the others, which being inter- 
preted meant Father Blaine, Mother Blaine, their 
little Jean, and big black Charlotte, who all lived to- 
gether, though not in a little crooked house, but in the 
quaintest, prettiest cottage, set in the midst of a beau- 
tiful garden, both of which they shared with the 
Duchess, a handsome Maltese cat, Peter the parrot, 
and a fine English setter, — a worthy dog with a pedi- 
gree, answering to the name of Jerry, short for Jere- 
miah, so called because of his prolonged lamentations 
on the first night of his arrival, a very juvenile puppy. 
Here they had lived for three happy years, and, 
being often spoken of as the B's, had called their 
" wee bit housie " the B-Hive. 

Father Blaine could not be home half as much as 
he wished, being a " traveler man " for a big railway 
company. But the days when Girlie's faithful watch- 
ing from her perch on the garden gate was rewarded 
by seeing a tall figure swinging briskly up the road, 
were marked by an extra big red letter by herself and 
Little Muz. 

Fadee had come from bonnie Scotland when quite 
a young man, settling for a time in a western town. 
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There he had met and married Little Muz and there 
Girlie was born and lived for the first two years of her 
little life. When business called him East he had 
brought them with him to the beautiful village of 
Riverbank, which, beside being a good center for his 
work, enabled them to be together as much as pos- 
sible and to live quietly and economically, which last 
was perhaps more needful, as they had undertaken 
to pay some debts contracted by Mr. Blaine, Senior, 
and were also trying to save for a long looked forward 
to trip across the sea. 

Little Muz, according to Fadee and Girlie, was just 
about perfect; but as she laughingly told them they 
always wore rose-colored spectacles. Brought up 
in one of the best of life's training-schools, — a 
large family, — she easily adapted herself to her new 
life, and though missing the family compacts and con- 
sultations, made up her mind to keep cheery and to 
devote herself chiefly to lively and imaginative Girlie, 
— a veritable little witch, with large brown eyes and 
dark curling hair, for she favored the " Missus," as 
Charlotte said, and a power in the B-Hive was that 
same Charlotte, who, big, black, strong, and cheerful, 
not old, though a widow with a grown-up son, could 
put her hand to anything, spade, broom, or pudding- 
spoon, and who mixed her words and phrases, as well 
as the most delightful pies, cakes, and biscuits, in a 
marvelous way, and took as her sole dissipation a 
daily pilgrimage to the post office, with a basket 
large enough to carry mail for the whole community, 
in expectation of a letter from her worthless son; and 
a yearly attendance at the colored camp meeting, 
held every summer not far from the village, and from 
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whence she returned saturated with song and psalm- 
ody, which her splendid voice rendered in season and 
out of season. 

Such were the B's and such was Cookie, as Girlie 
called her, and many a day did her quaintly comic 
ways cheer the hearts of the little household, while 
her capability and devotion were a tower of strength, 
when the master had to be so much from home. 




'. .* 









CHAPTER II 

MOUNTAINS and all hills, fruitful trees and 
all cedars," said Little Muz softly to her- 
self, when she first came to Riverbank 
in blossoming time, and often did the 
thought return. 

The grand old hills across the wide river, just far 
enough away to be friends, without seeming to shut 
off from home and kindred: the orchards on every 
hand, and cedar trees innumerable, branching like old 
Bible pictures of the cedars of Lebanon, and prim, 
cone-shaped as from a toy Noah's ark. But in that 
fertile village it was her own corner — the big garden 
— in which the heart of Mother Blaine delighted. 
Flowers and indeed all growing things were to her as 
living souls; for she came of a race with the gardening 
instinct so deeply rooted, that they planted wherever 
they went, thinking it even worth while to beautify a 
few square feet of back yard. So it was no wonder 
she simply reveled in the rich beauty of the B-Hive 
garden. Evidently planned by an artist hand, it was 
a series of delightful surprises, in the way of unex- 
pected corners of riotous bloom, shady nooks half 
wild, and tall shrubs arranged to give a succession of 
cheery blossoms. Beside being well stocked with 
" every yearials," as Cookie said, coming each in its 
season, from the narcissus and " daffies " in the 
springtime to the changing hydrangeas in the autumn. 
While the roses alone were famous for miles around, 
clothing the garden, in their time, like the Pied Piper 
of old, half in shades of red and half in yellow, and 
like the mixed assembly which followed his music 
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they were of every conceivable kind — big roses, 
little roses, single roses, double roses, Scotch and 
sweetbrier, tea and moss, climbers and ramblers in 
endless profusion. A stone wall forming a back- 
ground for stately hollyhock separated the flowers 
from their humble* cousins the vegetables, also a 
brook or ** burn," as Fadee called it, crossed by a 
rustic bridge, beyond which was the orchard running 
down to the riverbank where Girlie and Little Muz 
sometimes strolled to watch the sunset, though more 
often at that hour they went no farther than their 
own verandah, for with " the shadows of departing 
day " upon it, the garden was very beautiful, and they 
loved to watch the last bright rays of sunshine lighting 
up the cross on the spire of the little memorial church 
which nestled among a grove of pine trees at no great 
distance. 

No wonder that for Girlie the whole place was 
peopled with fairies and other delights, for as she 
quaintly said, " Little Muz is a lovely pretender,'^ 
rather a doubtful compliment in most cases, but in 
this beautifully sincere, for thetwo had some of their 
happiest times weaving stories and fancies about the 
growing things which inhabited their little kingdom. 

Their favorite " make b'leve" was that they had 
company all the year round, — the garden folk their 
visitors, — and how eagerly Girlie watched for the first 
of each, coming in excitedly with the news that Miss 
Violet had arrived or DafFy-down-dilly, and in their 
turn the goodly company of roses, right on to the last 
blossom before the advent of the Frost King, who left 
naught but the tall sentinel evergreen trees creeking 
and swaying or bowing. Girlie said, in the winter 
blasts. 
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What became of the flowers ? This always troubled 
Girlie. Little Muz said the fairies took care of them; 
but she liked Fadee's explaining best: "They just 
cuddle doon under the snow blanket and wake again 
when the Spring Queen kisses them and calls them to 
wake up." 




CHAPTER III 

ANY letters," called Girlie, as she ran to meet 
Cookie, returning from her diily outing 
one beautiful spring day. " Let me feel in 
the bastic. Good, two, but what's in the 
parcel, Cookie ?" 

" Jus' a bit o' sweetness I investigated in. Open 
yor mouf and shut yor eyes. Honey. But where's the 

Missus r 

" On the verandah. Pll take her the letters." 
" Any for me, " called Peter, " any for me." 
" No, Peter dear, not to-day. They are both for 
Muz," replied Girlie quite solemnly. 

Charlotte followed more leisurely. " Got a great 
piece of inflammation to-day. Missus. They tells 
me someone has taken the little house across the lane, 
they calls the Cot. Mis' Blake at the post office 
says it'll be nice for us to have neighbors; but I says 
no. There's sure to be a pa'cel o' children and 
they'll gat to runnin' over here and allays wantin' to 
borrow. Oh, I know neighbors. Be * hostile ' to yer 
friends says I, but neighbors is different." 

" Well, Charlotte, seems to me you're doing the 
borrowing already, looking for trouble so far ahead. 
Who knows perhaps we may be glad to borrow from 
them some day." 

" Can't ruffle the Missus, for a 'Piscopal, she's 
bout puffect," and Charlotte smiled with pride. But 
nevertheless Little Muz had a bit of a wistful look as 
Cookie went into the house. Not that she was fright- 
ened at the thought of the " pa'cel o' children," far 
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it 



Has you a big papa ?" 

I should think I had, he's 'normous," and Girlie 
began making the most of her beloved Fadee's per- 
fections. 

" So's mine, and when he's writing we're has to be 
awsel quiet." 

" Do you al'ays has raisins in your rice-pudding i 
We're doesn't. Mother says nobody's no good if 
their can't eat it sometimes wisout." Then without 
waiting for an answer, comment came. Y'ever have 
the measles ^ We're all has. They're great," and 
Wirikie's tone was of one recommending measles as 
an article " no family should be without." Poor 
little Girlie not being able to own to having had them, 
and evidently casting about in her mind for some- 
thing whereby she might keep a little bit even, be- 
thought herself of Charlotte and asked, " Do you 
have a big black cook .?" 

" No, but we're has Annie Nurse, Chic says she's 
real live old Scotch. She's coming here in a few 
days." 

Then came a pause, a race along the gravel, and 
little golden-haired second to last left as abruptly as 
he came. 

Girlie explained, as she skipped up to the verandah 
to report and comment on her new acquaintance, that 
he had suddenly remembered he had been told not to 
go beyond the rock in the lane, adding, "What's, a 
hole in your memory, Muz f That's what he said 
he had." 



CHAPTER IV 

ONE bright morning about a week later, -Little 
Muz was tying up a creeper on the back 
porch. 

She had been superintending some dig- 
ging and planting, for every corner of the garden 
seemed calling at once for attention. 

The violets had arrived and been duly presented 
by Girlie at breakfast, receiving a royal welcome, for 
nothing seemed too great to hope for when the dear 
little ladies in blue had really come again, and they 
and everything in earth and sky and sea were throb- 
bing with the spring. For it was a day to make 
hearts forget the long cold winter and to know and 
feel of their own selves that summer was now nigh at 
hand. And in quaint accord with it all came through 
the window — Charlotte's mellow voice. 

" There is sunshine in my soul to-day," accom- 
panied at intervals by the opening and shutting of 
the oven door and the click of a rolling-pin, for 
cookies big, soft, round, and sugary, such her Girlie 
loved, were in process of making, and it seemed as if 
that lively little lady had scented them afar, for pres- 
ently she came running up the steps to the kitchen 
door, waving a beautiful spray of wild cherry bloom 
and followed by the devoted Jerry. 

" Cookies, I smell cookies," she called excitedly. 
" Please may I have some ? One for Brownie and 
Winkle and Chips and Shavins and me. 'Cause I 
promised them. Cookie, next time you baked." 
• " And what for did you do that. Mis' Girlie ? Here 
they'll be all et up 'fore I get them half baked." 
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" O Cookie, how you do talk. Didn't I want to be 
neighborly ? '' Then added diplomatically, " I told 
them. Cookie dear, what awful good ones you make." 

It was enough. Such flattery was not to be re- 
sisted. 

" You did, did you ? You little rogue. Well, 
mind your fingers," and Cookie whisked a hot panful 
from the oven, setting it down with a kind of spin on 
the table, snapping her fingers, as Giriie said, " to 
shake off the hotness." 

" You'll pick out the best ones. Cookie, 'cause you 
know I told them you made them 'zaxtly round and 
just covered with sugar." 

" Well I never." But there was sunshine in big 
Charlotte's face, as well as in her soul, as she chose 
enough to go twice round and sent her idolized Girlie, 
laden and happy to proclaim a " party," to the small 
fry of the Cot, for since her first encounter with 
Winkie the hospitable Girlie had made friends with 
each of the seven in turn, as well as their pets, dogs, 
cats, birds, and rabbits; and even Little Muz had 
made a very informal call upon her neighbor, to 
return little Brownie, who all unbeknown to his ap- 
pointed guardian had mysteriously found his way 
into the B-Hive garden. And somehow, she had 
felt so strangely drawn to the bright, cheery woman 
who came to take the little runaway from her, that 
she had stayed for quite a chat, beginning with that 
open sesame to all mother-hearts — a baby — and 
ending with a promise to come again. Indeed it 
seemed as if fate had decreed there should be no for- 
mality in the introduction to each other of the 
dwellers in the Cot and the B-Hive. 
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One day late in the afternoon, Little Muz was play- 
ing the piano as she waited for Charlotte's return 
from her walk, while Girlie and Winkie were having 
a good time in the garden. 

Suddenly she heard Peter call, "Walk in, walk in," 
and looking up saw through the open door a tall, dark 
man coming up the walk. She waited a moment, 
then came forward as the stranger, who was appar- 
ently deep in thought, reached the steps. Peter's 
shrill voice repeating, " Walk in, walk in," seemed 
to rouse him and looking up he caught sight of Little 
Muz standing in the doorway. 

A kindly, amused smile broke over his face as he 
raised his hat and said, " I beg your pardon; Mrs. 
Blaine, is it not .?" 

" Yes." 

" Then pray excuse me. I was deciding a knotty 
point, — ' a verra knotty point,' as the old Scotchman 
said, and forgetting to take heed to my way strayed 
in here." 

" Hello, Daddy," came from Winkie at that mo- 
ment. 

" Hello, laddie; seems as if I'm not the only member 
of the family who strays. Hope you do not give any 
trouble, son." 

" No," repHed the small boy confidently, " their 
axed me to come over. Their say their just love to 
has me." 

" You must be Professor Lindsey," said Little 
Muz, as they both laughed at Winkie's childish as- 
surance. " Yes, and again I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Blaine." 
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" Please don't think anything more about it, but 
come again/' said Little Muz cordially. " I am ex- 
pecting my husband home in a few days, and we are 
coming over to see you." 

" That's right, shall be glad to see you. What a 
beautiful garden you have. It is like a little Paradise." 

" Yes, we think so and enjoy it. And I am sure 
you will like Riverbank, it is just the place for a big 
family." 

" That is good news. Having to move such a 
flock it was really a great question where to settle. 
But I must be off, with promises to try and behave 
better in the future or you might have to resort to a 
* No trespass' sign." Again the same kindly smile 
transfigured the face which in repose looked almost 
stern save for the wonderful eyes, — those of a man 
who saw visions and dreamed dreams, — and somehow 
Little Muz felt that even if they did have to be "awsel 
quiet" that not one of the seven would ever lack for 
true father love. 

Fadee had to hear all about everything and every- 
body on his return, and when Girlie came to Winkie, 
he said, " Why that must have been the wee chap I 
saw on the big rock in the lane. I just said to him in 
passing, * And how are you, little man ? ' " 

" Bad to-day, sir," he said. " Annie Nurse says 
whiles I'm good and whiles I'm no." 

" Oh,then he must be banished," interrupted Girlie. 
" When he's naughty, you know, Fadee, they banish 
him to the big rock, jus' like 'Poleon,so's he can think 
'bout his badness. Please, Muz dean may I take him 
a cookie ? He's drefful lonely when he's banished." 
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And all this was but the beginning of happy times, 
for Cookie's prophecy came true ; the little " Flim- 
says," as she insisted on calling them, did get to run- 
ning over, and well was it for the peace of mind of 
the dainty head gardener, as well as for the safety 
of her beloved plants and flowers that they had been 
early taught to respect other people's property, and 
soon took a real interest in the wonderful garden, 
from which many a " sample '' of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables, fine in quality as a sample should be, but 
of more generous proportions, found its way to the 
Cot. While Girlie freely shared all its delights of 
story and make-believe, and in return was introduced 
to a new world of fairy tale and stor}' land, by little 
Bones, who though but ten was an omniverous reader 
with a genius for relating in the most graphic way 
what she had read, and a perfect mania for personi- 
fying her favorite characters. 

The orchard was the chosen scene for these 
" plays." The summer house, the blue room. Bones, 
of course, the leading lady, and the twins, Winkie, 
Girlie, and even Brownie, the company and audience 
by turns, for at times Bones was the sole performer, 
whisking in and out of costumes marvelously con- 
structed, explaining as she went along and changing 
from comedy to tragedy in a twinkling. 

Robinson Crusoe, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Water 
Babies, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Babes 
in the Wood, Blue Beard, Hiawatha, Forty Thieves, 
as well as scenes from Dickens's Little Nell, and her 
Grandfather, Barkis and Peggotty and Little Em'ly 
all received due attention. And that the authors of 
these works would have passed the characters in the 
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orchard, without even a bow of recognition, never 
troubled the little company, for the children all 
adored Bones and listened to her versions, every 
word of them from " once upon a time " to " lived 
happy ever after." And it was Winkle's idea of 
bliss to be allowed to stalk about in a flowing beard 
of teased-out rope dyed blue, as that fierce old villain 
Bluebeard; and Girlie's to suddenly throw oflF her 
mother's old waterproof and stand in all the glory 
of a trailing skirt, when Bones, as fairy godmother, 
touched the despised. Cinderella with her mystic 
wand, and then to be whisked away in the express 
cart, transformed into a " coach " from a pumpkin, 
by the clever use of a yellow silk parasol that had 
seen better days, and drawn by the spirited Twins, 
after they too had felt the touch of fairy wand and 
cast oflF the white apron shells of their mice existence. 
And apart from the fun and frolic and the sowing 
of the seeds of a precious heritage of happy mem- 
ories, all these plays and stories were most useful as 
means of discipline, for to be forbidden the orchard for 
even a day was enough to bring the most wayward 
to a proper state of mind; while Bones had a most 
unique way of applying and administering the morals 
of the tales she told in such palatable and homeo- 
pathic doses that the children gradually and almost 
unconsciously absorbed the fairy tale principle of 
reward and punishment and duty to others. And 
though Annie Nurse declared it was all " havers," 
the wiser elders approved, knowing that even in the 
lives of children of a larger growth fairies and fiction 
have a very special place. 






CHAPTER V 

BUT of all the children it was bonnie, roguish, 
roly-poly Baby Brownie who specially cap- 
tivated the hearts of the B's. Fadee and he 
understood each other from the first. Muz 
loved him tenderly, Girlie adored him. Charlotte 
thought him mos' as nice as her own erring 'Rasmus 
in his baby days, and even Jerry had elected to be his 
faithful guardian and follower. The Duchess alone 
was an exception, for one day in affectionate mood 
Brownie had treated her to such a tremendously 
tight squeeze that she had fled at sight of him ever 
since. 

Little Muz wondered sometimes how the child ever 
survived all the mauling, hugging, and petting he 
received at the hands of the other six, with, as it often 
seemed to her, the fag ends of attention from his 
mother. Her own one ewe lamb had had such constant 
and undivided care that it was hard to realize a baby 
could thrive without. Nevertheless Brownie did, and 
was the healthiest, merriest little soul possible. 

Girlie delighted in and never tired playing with 
him, and it was as an extra treat that her mother went 
over to the Cot to borrow him one day when her 
little lassie was recovering from a cold, caused by an 
impromptu bath in the " burn " when it was her 
turn to be Eliza crossing the river. The treacherous 
deal ends which served as blocks of ice had slipped, 
hence the disaster. 

As it happened, she could not have chosen a better 
day for her borrowing expedition, for she found Annie 
Nurse bad with the rheumatism. Pod, the unfailing 
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standby, ofF for a little holiday, and in consequence 
the faithful mender and tender of the flock next door 
busy as a whole hive of bees, but so cheery withal that 
no one would have dreamt she had but just swallowed 
a bitter pill of disappointment. 

An invitation had come for her to meet with a 
friend whom she had not seen in years, and who was 
passing through the city that day. 

The letter had reposed in the professor's pocket 
for three mortal days, or she might have been able to 
plan to leave. Now it was simply impossible. 

All this Little Muz soon learned, and smiled as the 
cheery soul disposed of the case, saying brightly, 
" But I can't go; you see there is no rest for the 
wicked." 

Nevertheless in the bit of a sigh which followed it 
was easy to read a big longing just to have a little out- 
ing and a day off, so she answered gaily, " No doubt 
extreme wickedness has something to do with it, but 
I came over this morning with the express purpose 
of borrowing your baby for the day, and Winkie may 
come too. Would that help things any .?" 

Mrs. Lindsay looked thoughtful for a minute, then 
said quickly, " You are good. Do you know with 
those two quite safe I don't see why I should not go. 
Of course I cannot get back until the morning, but 
Bones has often put Baby to bed, and though this is 
the Professor's late evening, he will be home at night, 
and with Annie Nurse to keep an eye it seems as if 
I might as well. It would be such a treat," she added, 
as if almost apologizing for being so happy at the 
sudden chance for a little change. 
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So it was settled, with promises over and over 
again from Little Muz to take the best of care of her 
borrowed treasure. 

There was no time to be lost, for the train left in an 
hour, but the mother of the seven was accustomed 
to getting ready at short notice, and taking her pleas- 
ures as it were on the hop. Little Muz put in a few 
stitches. Bones and the twins, entering into the ex- 
citement, flew round helping and hindering, till al- 
most before she knew it the erstwhile Matron of all 
Work found herself dressed in her Sabbath best, kiss- 
ing and admonishing them all round then starting oflF 
as happy as a girl going to her first party. 

And Brownie, fresh from his nap, was borne oflF in 
style to the B-Hive, where he at once set up an un- 
limited monarchy. Little Muz, Girlie, Winkie, and 
even Cookie being his dutiful subjects, — dutiful in 
more ways than one, for it was several persons* full 
duty to watch the little rascal. They supplied him 
with everything portable and unbreakable within 
reach, but the spirit of mischief seemed to possess 
him, stirred up, no doubt, by the delight of having 
fresh fields to conquer and explore. His former 
visits had been somewhat transitory, and though her 
baby-loving soul delighted in all the funny pranks of 
the little fellow, after a few hours Little Muz found 
herself wondering why Mrs. Lindsay's hair was not 
snow white. 

It had been a rather dull and rainy morning, but 
when the sun shone out brightly in the afternoon, 
they all turned gladly to the garden. Even Brownie's 
overflowing spirits seemed to quiet down a bit. He 
was ever an out of doors child, and for such a mere 
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baby had a perfect passion for flowers, so with gay 
blossoms and white stones from the gravel path for 
the making of a " 'ittle garden," varied with rather 
halting races up and down the verandah, four o'clock 
was safely reached. 

Bones was to come for her baby at five, and 
Little Muz, thinking a tea party would nicely fill in 
the next hour, left Girlie and Winkie in charge while 
she went indoors for milk and cookies. 

She was just coming back through the hall, Char- 
lotte following with the tray, when she heard a 
scream from Girlie. 

" Come quick. Muz, Brownie's tumbled." Little 
Muz fairly flew down the verandah steps. Not a 
sign of any of the children. Then suddenly Winkie's 
curly head appeared at the door leading from the 
garden to the cellar, and presently Girlie came run- 
ning towards her. " Where's Brownie, dear, where 

is he r 

"^He was chasing the Duchess and he fell down 
the cellar steps, and he's crying awful." And poor 
little Girlie looked as if she had seen a ghost. Just 
then a dismal wail from unknown depths reached 
Little Muz and she hurried to the cellar way. 

It was a relief to hear lusty cries coming from the 
white bundle at the foot of the steps, and in a twink- 
ling Brownie was in her arms, but for some time, 
though there was no visible sign of hurt, save to his 
feelings, he refused to be comforted. 

Bones came over, followed by the twins, and the 
little company did its best at consolation, trying to 
make him forget his hasty descent, by offering queer 
little treasures produced from small yet resourceful 
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pockets, followed by most absurd antics, Winkle's 
contribution being a series of somersaults, which 
finally had the desired effect, for Brownie conde- 
scended to smile and slid down from Little Muz's lap 
to run to him, but instead, to her horror, just rolled 
over and nothing would induce him to take a step. 

At first the children thought he was only playing, 
until catching a vague feeling of alarm from the anx- 
iety in Mrs. Blaine's face, they became sorely puzzled, 
not knowing just what to make of it. And for that 
matter no more did the elders. Little Muz wanted 
to get the doctor at once, for stories of lifelong injury 
from falls came crowding into her mind, but Char- 
lotte had happened to hear at the post office that the 
village physician had been summoned that afternoon 
to a far distant farmhouse. So there seemed nothing 
to do but fall in with Bones's pleading and take 
Brownie home. And a rather melancholy little pro- 
cession started for the Cot, Winkie with the offended 
Duchess in his arms bringing up the rear. 

Cookie watched them from the verandah until the 
last glimpse of Winkie's blue overalls disappeared, 
then addressing the ever-watchful parrot, remarked, 
'* It all comes of borrowin', Peter, me boy; I'm dead 
set against it, be it babies or baking powder." 

In about half an hour Girlie and her mother re- 
turned, the latter with rather a heavy heart. It was 
such a dismal ending to their happy day. She and 
Annie Nurse had undressed and examined the little 
fellow but found no mark of injury, and almost during 
the process. Brownie, worn out with all the excitement, 
ad fallen fast asleep, leaving nothing more to be 
'one but to wait for what the morrow might bring 
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forth, the very thought of wjiich haunted Little Muz 
with gloomy foreboding. But Girlie could not bear 
to see her mother the least bit down, so for the child's 
sake she roused herself and they went through their 
usual little evening program of giving a drink to a 
few of the thirsty garden folk, watching the sunset, 
and finishing up with a little " sing," which generally 
began with " Little Boy Blue," and invariably ended 
with " Now the day is over." 

Fadee was expected home late that night and after 
Girlie was safely " tucked in," Little Muz tried 
reading, writing, and sewing by turns, with indif- 
ferent success, Charlotte came back and forth lighting 
the lamp, etc., and lingering each time to cheer " the 
Missus " with wonderful tales of the marvelous es- 
capes of baby 'Rasmus, who, if his mother's memory, 
could be relied upon, must have been in a chronic 
state of falling throughout his childhood, which might 
in part have accounted for the fact that he has never 
risen very far in life since. But in spite of every 
attempt to banish needless worry she became more 
and more troubled as the evening wore on, for the 
thought of Brownie and Brownie's mother returned 
persistently, and when Fadee arrived he found her 
in a perfect fever of anxiety. 8he had been a little 
tired from nursingGirlie,and the care of the borrowed 
baby, to say nothing of his being hurt, had taken more 
out of her than she could have believed possible. 
And so graphically and even almost tragically did she 
relate the whole story to her husband, and so very 
unusual was it for her cheery spirit to forecast evil, 
that Fadee felt it must be pretty bad. His own great 
kind heart always clung to children, and lively 
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Brownie had a very special place in his affections, so 
he was all sympathy as Little Muz concluded by say- 
ing, " Whatever shall we do about him, Tom dear ? 
He is such a darling, and if he should never walk! 
Then his mother, it makes me faint to think of her." 

" It certainly looks serious, but you must not blame 
yourself too much, my dear. It was all an accident, 
and perhaps not nearly as bad as it now appears. A 
good doctor must see him at once. The problem will 
be to get them to let us bear the expense, for they 
won't want to, and yet I know every dollar counts 
with them. But if our worst fears are realized we 
must just make them consent, use our trip savings, 
and take him to the very best specialist. I feel as if 
I would cheerfully live on bread and water and dress 
in sackcloth for the rest of my days if it would do any 
good. It all seems too dreadful.'* 

Thus for a long time they talked over ways and 
means and tried to plan. Fadee had to be off again 
early in the morning, and although the very sharing 
of her fears somewhat calmed her, yet even in her 
dreams Little Muz was borrowing every conceivable 
thing from her neighbors, rescuing tumbling babies, 
paying doctor's bills in cookies, and in short, almost 
anything but resting quietly. 

The morning found her with a wretched headache 
and all the happenings of the day before crowding in 
upon her. Fadee had gone, and as she raised the blind 
she saw the Professor leaving for the train, and follow- 
ing his invariable custom, turning back for something 
he had forgotten just as he reached the gate. Usually 
this little episode amused her vastly, but to-day the 
prospect seemed too dreary. The sun was just pierc- 
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ing a heavy mist and a sudden ray flashed upon the 
church spire, making the cross gleam wonderously, 
" Shine through the gloom," she murmured, and tried 
to brace her heart for the day. As she hastily dressed 
she could hear Charlotte singing, " There is sunshine 
in my soul to-day." Not in mine, she said to herself, 
as again the refrain reached her when she stepped 
out into the garden to run over to the Cot before 
taking her breakfast. 

The sun by this time was shining in his strength, 
and the roses looked their loveliest. Their fragrance 
and beauty seemed to enter her very soul as she 
stooped to lay a favorite delicate pink one softly 
against her cheek. The sight of them seemed to 
bring more vividly than ever to her mind the thought 
of little Brownie, who loved the " woses " so, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Just then Peter called, " Good morning, walk in, 
walk in." Little Muz looked, up, rubbed her eyes, 
then rubbed them again. Surely she did not see 
aright, for in at the garden gate, as fresh as any rose, 
toddled Brownie, followed by the faithful Jerry. 

For a moment she could not stir. Somehow she 
had so settled in her mind that Brownie was to be 
lame, that she had almost expected him to grow up 
in the night and to hear the sound of his little crutches 
by the morning; and now to see him in his uncertain 
baby way coming towards her, apparently none the 
worse of his mishap, seemed nothing short of a 
miracle, and 'tis hard to say what might have hap- 
pened had not the pair reached her just as she felt all 
her useless fears and anxious forebodings fading 
away like the morning mist. And if Brownie could 
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have reasoned it out, he would surely have under- 
stood the feeling of the Duchess when she was 
" loved " too vehemently, by the rapturous hug to 
which she was treated. 




CHAPTER VI 

MOST of the inhabitants of Riverbank 
timed their daily rounds by the trains pass- 
ing to and from the city. They break- 
fasted when one went down, dined when 
another came up, and all afternoon gatherings broke 
up with one consent at sound of the six o'clock train 
in the evening. The B's were no exception to this 
unwritten law, and for them also the garden through 
its varied stages served as a fairly accurate calendar 
of passing weeks and months. 

So came October, after a glorious summer, ruddy, 
gold, and mellow like the evening of a fine day. The 
grand old hills had donned their autumn coat of 
many colors, and the land was full of joy for the bless- 
ings of a bountiful harvest. 

The frost had kept off wonderfully and the B-Hive 
garden was still a glory. On a day when the wind 
seemed to have taken a few hours off duty and left 
buffeting the trees and plants. Little Muz and 
Girlie made a complete review of it, saluting every 
group or single specimen severally; for the whole 
train of summer visitors seemed to have left at least 
one representative of each clan, even to a few late but 
beautiful roses, which lent their aristocratic presence 
with such sweethearts as pansies, mignonette, and 
blue-eyed " Forgetties." While regiments of asters, 
whole battalions of marigolds, with here and there a 
sentinel sunflower, and valiant guards of hollyhocks 
and gladioli, and the brilliant company of poppies, 
dwelt peacefully amidst the spicy breezes of gay 
nasturtiums, fragrant stocks, pinks, and carnations. 
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It was all good to look upon, but by the following 
morning the Frost King had slain his tens of thou- 
sands and the garden lay desolate, save for a few 
sheltered corners, where the destroyer had sheathed 
his sword to pass oyer. 

Poor little Girlie was inconsolable, until she re- 
membered Fadee's " splaining " that they would all 
wake again in the springtime. But with a little 
puzzled pucker on her small brow she said wistfully, 
" If they could only go away and us not see them 
die." 

If they only could. 

The frost, followed by days of cold rain and wind 
soon did its work of baring the trees. But one bright 
afternoon the children were playing in the garden. 
Babes in the Wood being suggested by the piles of 
fallen leaves which afforded such glorious opportun- 
ities for the final scene. Brownie and a " life-sized " 
rag dolly had been pressed into service and did duty 
as the " Babes, " the latter much more to the " life" 
than restless Baby Brownie, who persisted in shaking 
off his leafy covering at the most critical moments. 

Cookie was vigorously wielding a spad.e on one of 
the garden beds near by, pausing every now and then 
to watch and applaud the " play." Suddenly the 
children heard her exclaim: "Ton my soul if that 
aint 'Rasmus," and looking up saw a tall darky 
coming along the path towards them. 

He greeted his mother rather awkwardly, but she, 
after the fashion of mothers, forgetting his many 
shortcomings, dropped her spade and welcomed him 
literally with open arms. This was 'Rasmus's first 
visit to the B-Hive, but by no means his last, for he 
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had moved his family of four to the colored settle- 
ment near the village. 

The first snow had been succeeded by storm after 
storm, until the fields lay white and level and the 
cedar hedges looked like great frosted plumcake, 
andfew weeks had gone by without his coming being 
loudly announced by Jerry, who hated the sight of 
him and took no pains to conceal it. And, judging 
by the after-effects on the spirit of the usually cheery 
Charlotte, " the Missus " had her suspicions that 
these visits were not an unmixed joy even to his fond 
mother. 

At last the climax was reached when one bitter day 
in January he sent his son and heir, little Pete, with 
a request for ten dollars at once, to save himself and 
his family from being turned out in the street. 

Charlotte was at first angry, then reduced to tears, 
when it came out that all her little store of savings 
had gone to 'Rasmus, and that now if she was to help 
him and his family she must do the thing her soul ab- 
horred and borrow. Little Muz tried to comfort her, 
telling her that by lending the money she would be 
only paying in advance, but to Charlotte borrowing 
was as the sin of witchcraft, for as she quaintly and 
brokenly explained, " Old Brother Lijah used to say 
to us when I was a gal, * My frens, nebber borrow. 
Griddle up your loins and get to work, but nebber 
borrow.' And I nebber have. I'm dead set against 
it." 

Well was it for the dignity of the " Missus " that 
to Girlie and little Pete the exhortation to " griddle 
up your loins " sounded profoundly impressive, for 
her self-control was to be still further taxed as Cookie's 
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face suddenly lighted up as she inquired'excitedly, 
" Didn't the chilen of Israel have a spell o' boi 



e ?" . 

"Yes," said Little Mu;, "from the Egyptians 
when they were leaving Egypt; but what has that to 
do with it ?" 

" Well, I was thinkin' that p'rhaps taint so very 
wicked for once, and mebbe I better jus' take yor 
advise and go down an' see how things stand. But 
it's the last he gets," she added almost fiercely, for 
her pride in never having borrowed died hard, and 
even the heroic attempt at persuading herself that it 
did not matter for once, helped the struggle very 
little, for after she had " settled " them and returned 
to her kitchen, she remarked rather sadly in her own 
odd mixed-up way, " I've come to the exclusion it's 
no use sayin' what you'll nebber do, for that's gen'ally 
alius the very thing you have to do." 




